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A NOBLE CAREER ENDED 
Armenia S. White Passes to the Higher Life 


On the morning of Sunday, May 
7, as the congregation was assembling 
in the nearby church, named in her 
own and her husband’s honor, where 
she had been a constant attendant 
since its erection sixty years ago, 
until debarred by physical disabil- 
ity in the recent past, the spirit of 
Armenia S. White, long known as the 
“first lady of the land,” so far as New 
Hampshire is concerned, whatever 
the civil or social rank which others 
may have held, left the ‘tenement of 
- clay,” which it had tenanted for 
nearly a century, and passed to its 
reward in the life beyond. 

Strictly speaking, however, this 
expression is far from accurate. The 
great-souled, warm-hearted men and 
women, whose lives are replete with 
the blessedness which accompanies 
noble service, receive large measure 
of reward in the satisfaction which 
comes of the consciousness of duty 
done; and with all her manifold cares, 
labors and responsibilities, Mrs White 
reaped rich reward from day to day, 
not only in this consciousness, but in 
the affectionate regard of hundreds 
of her fellow beings and the profound 
respect of the community at large. 

An extended biographical sketch of 
Mrs. White appeared in the GRANITE 
Montuiy for January, 1910; but 
some reference to the leading facts 
and incidents of her long and évent- 
ful life may be-regarded as pertinent 
now that her life work is ended by the 
sudden summons which came just 
when she was supposed to be on the 
way to recovery from a severe illness 
of several weeks. 


Mrs. White was born Armenia §S. 
Aldrich, daughter of John and Har- 
riet (Smith) Aldrich, in Mendon, 
Mass., November 1, 1817, and was a 
descendant of that George Aldrich, 
who came from England early in the 
seventeenth century and was among 
the first settlers of Milford, Mass. 
His grandson, Moses, was a cele- 
brated Quaker preacher of Smithfield, 
R. I., and the father of Caleb, gener- 
ally known as “Judge” Aldrich, who 
was the grandfather of John, the 
father of Mrs. White. 

John Aldrich removed to Bos- 
cawen, N. H., in 1830, when his 
daughter was thirteen years of age. 
There she resided with her parents, 
until her marriage, on the nineteenth 
anniversary of her birth, with Nathan- 
iel White, a native of Lancaster, then 
a young stage driver, twenty-five 
years of age, with whom she made her 
home in Concord, which was ever 
after her place of abode, the residence 
in which her life was mainly spent 
having been first occupied by them in 
1848. It then fronted on School 
Street, but after the opening of Capi- 
tol Street, when the State House was 
remodelled, it was enlarged and im- 
proved and the entrance changed 
to Capitol Street. Here Nathaniel 
White and wife lived throughout his 
wonderfully successful business ca- 
reer, closing with his death, October 
2, 1880; here their family was reared, 
and here Mrs. White remained, man- 
aging throughout the affairs of the 
large estate left in her hands, and 
continuing her interest and efforts 
in the various important charitable, 
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benevolent and reform causes and 
enterprises, in which, with her hus- 
band, she had been engaged for many 
years. 

Reared in the simple, trusting 
faith of the Quakers, or ‘ Friends,” 
based upon the overflowing love and 
mercy of the Infinite, she naturally 
espoused the cause of Universalism, 
then just commanding the attention 
of thoughtful people in the commu- 
nity, when making her choice of relig- 
ious affiliation in Concord, and, with 
her husband, was active in the move- 
ment for the organization of a society 
and the establishment of regular 
worship under that name and faith. 
_Fully believing as did her husband 
also, in woman’s right to active par- 
ticipation in religious as well as civil 
affairs, it was through their influence 
that women were admitted to mem- 
bership in this society—the first in 
Concord to admit them. She was 
soon instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of a woman’s auxiliary, known as 
the Ladies’ Social Aid Society, work- 
ing in aid of the social and material 
interests of. the denomination, of 
which she was chosen president, hold- 
ing that position continually until 
the day of her death, though for the 
last few years debarred, on account 
of physical disability, from the 
performance of its active duties. 
Throughout her life, working con- 
jointly with her husband, as in other 
worthy causes, till his decease, and 
in her own behalf and in his name 
thereafter, she gave of her time and 
means, labor, care and devotion, for 
the welfare of this church, whose 
house of worship, originally built 
largely through their material con- 
tribution, and more than once re- 
modelled and improved in good part 
at their expense, was named, after 
Mr. White’s decease, in their honor— 
the ‘‘White Memorial Church.” 

But, greatly as she loved this church, 
and the principles of human brother- 
hood under the Divine Fatherhood, 
for which it stands, her activities here 
were by no means limited to the pro- 
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motion of its interests, and the care 
of the home over which she presided 
with the quiet dignity and grace of 
the true American woman. Neg- 
lecting no domestic, social or relig- 
ious duty, she was, nevertheless, 
first and foremost among’ the women 
of the city and state in espousing 
every important cause in the fields of 
reform and philanthropy, and every 
movement in which her heart was 
enlisted, commanded her hearty sup- 
port in time, money and effort. 

To the antislavery cause, with her 
husband, she was long earnestly de- 
voted, and so long as work in its 
interest was called for, it was unspar- 
ingly rendered. The temperance re- 
form movement received no more 
prompt or hearty support in New 
Hampshire than was by them ac- 
corded; and it was largely through 
Mrs. White’s instrumentality that the 
New Hampshire Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was organized, 
of which she was fittingly elected the 
first president, holding the position, 
long in an active and later in an honor- 
ary capacity, to the time of her de- 
parture, and never faltering in her 
devotion to the great cause in whose 
interest it was organized, and for 
which it has so grandly labored. 

Yet, while so earnestly devoted to 
emancipation and temperance, it is 
safe to-say that no cause was ever 
closer to her heart, and none so long 
and persistently labored for, as that 
whose object was the enfranchisement 
of her own sex and the elevation of 
woman to the plane of political equal- 
ity with man. She was the pioneer of 
the woman suffrage movement in 
New Hampshire. She was the first 
signer of the call for the first equal 
suffrage convention in the state, 
held in Concord, in December, 1868, 
called= the meeting to order; was 
elected the first president of the New 
Hampshire Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation then organized, and held that 
position, either in an active or honor- 
ary capacity, while she lived, and, 
through all this period of nearly fifty 
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years, has been the most consistent 
and persistent advocate of the suffrage 
cause in New Hampshire, giving labor 
and means unsparingly in its behalf. 
She was a delegate to the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, organ- 
ized at Cleveland, Ohio, immediately 
after the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion was formed, and was _ vice- 
president of that association for New 
Hampshire many years. Mainly 
through her efforts, heartily supported 
by Mr. White, the state legislature, 
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at the head of the list. To scores of 
others she contributed generously 
and regularly; while her individual 
benefactions, her assistance to the 
poor, the unfortunate and distressed 
on every hand, unceasingly contin- 
ued; so that, indeed, her name be- 
came a synonym for all that is kindly 
and compassionate in the human 
heart. 

The last of all that great coterie 
of woman-workers for justice and 
righteousness in our land, including 
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The White Residence, Capitol Street 


in 1871, made women eligible to serve 
on school committees, and, in 1878, 
granted them the right of school 
suffrage, before any other New Eng- 
land state had accorded them such 
privilege. 

It would be an arduous task to 
enumerate, even, all the public and 
private charities, and benevolent or- 
ganizations in which she was a prime 
mover, and to which she was a con- 
stant and liberal contributor, but 
the New Hampshire Centennial 
Home for the Aged, the Orphans’ 
Home at Franklin and the Mercy 
Home at Manchester may be named 
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Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lucy Stone Blackwell, Mary 
A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, 
Julia Ward Howe and their compeers, 
Armenia 8. White has at last joined 
her associates on the “‘other shore’’; 
but, let us fondly hope and believe, 
her influence for every good cause 
which she espoused, for every noble 
work in which she here engaged, will 
be felt through the years to come, 
until success is attained and victory 
results. 

Finally, it may be said, in all jus- 
tice and truthfulness, that, with all 
her labors for the good of others, for 
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the reform of abuses, the elevation of 
‘her sex, the uplift of the community, 
the welfare of the state, the nation and 
humanity at large, she will be remem- 
bered no less as a shining example of 
the best type of American woman- 
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hood—simple in her tastes, quiet and 
unostentatious in manner, kindly and 
courteous to all—the lowliest as well 
as the most exalted—a true wife and 
mother, and the presiding genius in a 
home whose guiding star was Love. 





THE TREE OF HANOVER 
By David Alawen 


In poet-loving Germany, the Fatherland of gem 

In mine, in wit, in many a civic law, in stratagem 

Of self-defence, in common sense and architecture stout,— 

I went one day to see a grave that bore a name devout, 

The Lotta of great Goethe’s heart, his love and his despair, 

The woman who in simplest task was ever the most fair, 

With sane, still mind of motherhood, yet, to her wayward swain 
A gentle monitor, a steadfast friend to meet his pain 


With soothing of angelic hand. 


In that God’s acre / 


Gray, old and steeped in centuries’ memorial myrrh, 


We walked, three friends and I. 


There, in the young May’s tender green, 


We came to tomb round which it seemed a mighty force had been 
A solemn husbandman with an imperial disdain. 
In plain drab, solid stone, dust of an aged dame had lain 


Long, storm and battle-riven years. 
That grim, Teutonic stone. 


Self-ramparted it seemed, 
The friends of human dust had deemed 


It so, and chiseled proudly on its face: ‘ This grave, for aye, 


Unopened shall remain!”’ 


And human hand ir truth did stay 


All violation of the human, tool-cut, curt command. 

But, stronger than a curious wit or self-incited hand, 

Life suddenly displayed a zeal that only life can show, 

For that great force which fears no death smote her supremer blow, 
Force which in soundless might sends newer aeons down through time. 
Through tomb the tempest rived not, rose a woodland grace sublime,— 
A young bireh trembled in the breeze and wooed the wayward wing, 
Flinging to right and left her charm she sang as poets sing 

When, before inner vail in wisdom rapt, soul’s pioneer 

Is all alone and knows his God—no human ear to hear. 

The young boughs drank their sun-pure draughts while, underneath, the tomb 
Yawned helpless as the dust itself within its rayless gloom. 

We looked, my friends and I, at the mocked words all cracked apart: 
We smiled in unison at man’s despised command and art. 

Then one, the judge of future years but fair-haired student there 

Said in his quiet way, “‘I see how death wakes young and fair.” 

O blue-eyed dreamer, from the grave lips of your sensate youth 

Let the seal rest on God’s own resolute, eternal truth. 


Chocorua. 


























SANDERS POINT 
By J. M. Moses 


I wonder how many of the so- 
journers at the Wentworth Hotel, in 
Newcastle, realize the historic impor- 
tance of the land just across the 
bridge. It was called Sanders Point 
as early as 1632, the name at first 
including the peninsula to the north, 
now called Blunt’s Island. For what 
Sanders it was named, we do not 
know. Probably fer some pre-Ma- 
sonian squatter, as we do not find the 
name among Mason’s men. 

In a letter from London, December 
5, 1632, John Mason and his asso- 
ciates wrote Ambrose Gibbons, ‘‘ You 
desire to settle yourself upon Sanders 
Point. The adventurers are willing 
to pleasure you not only in this, in 
regard of the good report, they have 
heard of you from tyme to tyme, but 
also, after they have conferred with 
Capt. Neale, they determyne some 
further good towards you for your 
further incouridgement.”’ 

This promise was fulfilled after 
Mason’s death by Captain Neale, he 
giving Gibbons “a certain tract of 
land in Piscattaway River called 
Sanders Point, lying between the 
Little Harbor and Sagamore Creek;”’ 
the amount of land to be the same 
that was given to Henry Jocelyn and 
others on the other side of the river. 
It must have included considerable 
land at the west of Little Harbor. bay. 

We have the statement of Belknap 
that Ambrose Gibbons went there. 
Tradition has it that he was buried 
there. -He was assistant governor at 
Portsmouth, May 25, 1640, and second 
signer of the grant of the Glebe land. 
In 1641 or 1642 the commissioners 
from Massachusetts, according to 
Belknap, confirmed Francis Williams, 
Thomas Wannerton and Ambrose 
Gibbons governors of Portsmouth, 
they having been continued in office 
by popular election. 

Gibbons, however, 


before 1640, 


became interested at Oyster River, 
now Durham, where he obtained a 
large grant of land. He rerhoved 
there before 1647, leaving his Sanders 
Point property to the occupancy of 
his son-in-law, Henry Sherburne. 
Sherburne sold one half of Blunt’s 
Island in 1666. 

June 5, 1643, Henry Sherburne was 
commissioned by the General Court 
to keep a ferry and an eating house. 
As this record has sometimes been 
imperfectly quoted, I give an exact 
copy, by an expert. 

“Henry Sherborne ordered by 
Court to keepe a fferry & to have for 
his paynes from the great house to the 
great Iland 24 And to the Province 
124 To Rowes 24 to strawberry 
banck 64 for one man And if there 
come 2 or more to have 4? a pes to 
strawberry Banck 84 a pes to the 
Province & 24 a pes for all the other 
fferryes And tis further ordered that 
he shall keepe an ordinary at 84 
meale 

And this order to continue till the 
generall Court take further order” 

(Deeds 1-14) 

“The great house” of this record 
I take to have been that of Ambrose 
Gibbons. The historians have as- 
sumed that it was the famous first 
house, built by David Thompson at 
Odiorne’s Point, which Hubbard dig- 
nified by the name of Mason Hall. 
I followed them in my article in the 
GRANITE Montuiy of July, 1914. 
As I now venture to differ with them, 
I give my reasons. 

The fares must be supposed to have 
been proportionate to the distances. 
The “great house” must have been 
about equally distant from New- 
castle Island and ‘ Rowe’s,”’ which 
was just north of the mouth of Saga- 
more Creek, about three times as far 
from Strawberry Bank, and six times 
as far from the Maine shore. Now 
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get the United States maps, combin- 
ing the sheets for Dover and York, 
and measure distances. Can you find 
any location that will fulfill these 
conditions other than Sanders Point 
or Blunt’s Island? The latter is 
almost exactly equally distant from 
“Rowe's” and Newcastle, three times 
as far from Portsmouth city at Frame 

‘Point, and six times as far from 
Kittery. 

- The “great house,” unqualified, 
would have meant the one built by 
Chadbourne, at the corner of Court 
and Water streets. That is impos- 
‘sible in this case, because the ferry 
was to go to Strawberry Bank, and 
because the distance from that to 
Maine is less than to the other points. 

It was natural that the house at 
Odiorne’s Point should have been 
assumed as the starting point. It 
was the first rendez-vous for Mason’s 
men, the point of departure from 
which they carried civilization up the 
Piscataqua. The name “Rendez- 
vous” clung to it for many decades, 
though the Masonian headquarters 
were at Chadbourne’s great house, 
built about 1631. To me the fares 
allowed are conclusive against this 
location. The distances from the 
Thompson house to Newcastle, 
Rowe’s, Frame Point and Kittery are 
in the proportion of 2, 3, 5 and 8. 

Besides, Henry Sherburne must 
have lived where the ferry started. 
We have no account of his living at 
Odiorne’s Point. We do know that 
Ambrose Gibbons had Sanders Point, 
and that Henry Sherburne had it 
after him, with a large tract on the 
southwest, where he later lived. 

That Ambrose Gibbons would have 
a house of distinction was inevitable. 
As “assistant governor”’ he could not 
have been less than police magistrate. 
He had been at the head of a “great 
house”’ and plantation at Berwick, 
now broken up. Probably some of 
his employes followed him and lived 
with him. Sanders Point had taken 
his fancy, as it has that of many 
others. It was favorable for com- 
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merce and fishing, not for agriculture. 
Doubtless at Durham he realized an 
establishment more to his tastes and 
interests than he could have had in 
Portsmouth. 

We also know that an early road 
ran southwesterly from Sanders Point. 
It is still in existence, subject to gates 
and bars. It was mentioned in a 
deed of January 1, 1667. (Deeds 
3-4a). Have we any earlier mention 
of a road south of Sagamore Creek? 
Should not this have been called the 
Pioneer Road, instead of that to 
Odiorne’s Point? I suppose it was 
part of a route of travel as old as the 
ferry. It was mentioned again July 
13, 1774, as “the highway that goes 
to Sandy Beach,” meaning Rye. 
(Deeds 3-94a). 

According to tradition the road 
down through Rye Center to North 
Hampton follows an old Indian trail. 
It follows the crest of a low ridge, 
just far enough inland to avoid 
swamps and creeks of obstructive 
size. It was the natural route of 
pioneer travel, and it went to Sanders 
Point, not Odiorne’s Point. 

It had a branch around the head of 
Sagamore Creek. There was men- 
tion July 13, 1674, of ‘the highway 
that goeth to the head of Sagamore 
Creek.” (Deeds 3-97a). It joined 
the other road near the head of Sher- 
burne’s Creek. 

There was doubtless some travel up 
the coast to Odiorne’s Point. But 
that settlement evidently was not 
maintained, after the Masonian aban- 
donment, by any considerable number 
of people. The main building was in 
ruins in 1680. In 1656 it would seem 
as if James Johnson was the only 
inhabitant. March 20, 1656, it was 
‘‘granted that no man’ shall. take 
mony for ferryage from goodman 
Sherbornes neck to the great Illand 
except Allexand Bacheler, nor from 
goodman Johnson.” Johnson was 


the only one thought of that would 
not be accommodated by the ferry 
from Sherburne’s neck. 

Doubtless Portsmouth had other 
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ferries to Newcastle and Kittery by 
this time. As for connection south, 
would there not have been a bridge 
over the dam of the Lane sawmill at 
Moses Island? 

I am satisfied that the first center 
of travel was at Sanders Point, with 
ferries in three directions, roads or 
trails in two, and a “great house” 
that furnished meals,.and probably 
lodgings. 

The grant of the ferry to Batchelder 
was within a year after the death of 
Ambrose Gibbons, who had _be- 
queathed his Portsmouth land, not 
to Henry Sherburne, but to Henry’s 
son Samuel. Henry immediately be- 
gan buying land. Sept. 25, 1656, he 
bought a tract adjoining or near the 
Gibbons land on the west. Jan. 29, 
1656-7, the town granted him sixty 
acres more adjoining this. Feb. 20, 
1657-8, he bought the Puddington 
farm at the Plains, which the following 
April he transferred to his brother 
John, who probably sold him his 
house and field at the head of Sher- 
burne’s Creek. Before 1660 he had 
bought the Langdon and _ Sloper 
farms, which he deeded later to his 
sons-in-law of those names. 

He seems to have had title to at 
least one half of Blunt’s Island as 
early as March 26, 1666; as on that 
date he and wife Rebecca deeded 
Mark Hunking, who lived over by the 
old Wentworth House, ‘‘the moiety 
or one half of a point or neck of land, 
the whole containing about three 
acres more or less, which point or 
neck of land is situate and being 
northward of a Cove commonly known 
by the name of Baker’s Cove at or 
near unto the entrance of the Little 
Harbor in Piscataqua.’’ (Deeds 6- 
287.) Hunking sold this back to 
Sherburne the next year, but be- 
queathed that year “the marsh to the 
3 acres.”’ 

In this deed “Little Harbor” 
means the more sheltered waters 
north of Little Harbor Bay. Many 
other deeds use the name not only 
for the bay, but quite as often for 
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the channel above. Sept. 24, 1661, 
Thomas Langly sold Robert Mussell 
five acres on a point “‘near the Little 
Harbor’s mouth,” it being ‘‘ between 
the land of Walter Abbott and said 
Mussell.’”’ (Deeds 2-61b.) Walter 
Abbott lived near the meetinghouse. 
(Deeds 2-93b.) The Little Harbor, 
by these deeds, had its “entrance” at 
Sanders Point, its “‘mouth”’ by Frame 
Point. . 

Jan. 1, 1667, Samuel Sherburne sold 
his inheritance from his grandfather 
Gibbons to his father, Henry. The 
same day Henry deeded his son-in- 
law Tobias Lear land on the south side 
of Sagamore Creek, some distance 
west of Sanders Point. The road 
ran on the southeast side of this tract. 
The second Tobias Lear lived here. 
A map of his estate may be found in 
the Probate Records. 

Dec. 28, 1668, Henry deeded 
Blunt’s Island in equal parts to Sam- 
uel Sherburne and Tobias Lear. 
Samuel probably lived there for a 
time, as his house there was mentioned 
in 1693. Lear’s half of the island was 
owned by his son Tobias as late as 
1719, when it was called land adjoin- 
ing to the Newcastle ferry. 

Jan. 29, 1677-8, Henry Sherburne 
deeded Sanders Point, with twenty- 
six acres adjoining it, to his son John; 
also, to have after his father’s decease, 
his homestead farm, bounding east 
on Little Harbor Bay, south on Sher- 
burne’s Creek, north on Tobias Lear, 
and west on land he had deeded Sam- 
uel Sherburne, part of which Samuel 
subsequently deeded John. May 29, 
1751, Sanders Point was part of the 
estate of John’s son John, and was 
assigned to his daughter Hannah, who 
later married Captain John Blunt. 
See the map in State Papers 33-552, 
which shows the location of the 


Sherburne buildings. 

June 30, 1674, Samuel Sherburne 
obtained the grant of the ferry “in 
Little Harbor from Bacheler’s poynt 
to Sanders poynt,”’ the court allowing 
him “two pence for a single person & 
44 9 horse for their transportacion from 
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from side to side,’’ and enjoining him 
“to make a sufficient boate for the 
use.”” (Deeds 5-4.) He died in 
1691. It seems that by 1693 the 
ferry had come to be operated from 
Blunt’s Island, instead of from San- 
ders Point, as authorized. This 
change was legalized Dec. 5, 1693. 
See the History of Rye, page 73, where 
the court record is quoted: ‘‘ Whereas 
the Ferry over to Great Island from 
Sanders Point was granted to Capt. 
Samuel Sherburne, which is not found 
so convenient as where it is now kept, 
where the bridge was made over; the 
Court granted Mrs. Love Sherburne 
the privilege, Provided she keep a 
sufficient Bridge on the piece of 
marsh near their house where it is 
now passable for horse and man.”’ 
The author thinks the bridge that 
was “‘made over’’ was the same as the 
bridge that was ‘‘on the piece of 
marsh.’’ To me it would read more 
natural if I could suppose a bridge had 
been made over to Newcastle, which 
bridge did not then exist, but whose 
abutments were convenient landing 
places for the ferry. However that 
may have been, a bridge was later 
built from Blunt’s Island to the point 
opposite, and the route of travel was 
across the piece of marsh between 
Blunt’s Island and Sanders Point. 





Since writing the above I have made 
some research on the history of the 
Odiorne’s Point peninsula after the 
Masonian abandonment. 

There was a ferry from Odiorne’s 
Point granted Oct. 6, 1649, if I have 
the right understanding of the fol- 
lowing court record, which I give as 
copied by an expert. It is in Deeds, 
Vol. 1, page 67. 

“James Johnson is alowed to have 
to ferrie one man to dover ii* yf more 
then one then xvi‘ each and to straw- 
berie banke for one man i* yf more 
then 8¢ each and to mt hiltons howse 
for one person i* yf more than 84 each 
and to walfords Islande ii? for one 
person & to henrye sherbournes i? yf 
more then halfe so much.” 
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Of the points named, I suppose 
Walford’s Island was Great Island, or 
Newcastle, where Thomas Walford 
first settled. Mr. Hilton’s house, I 
take to have been that kept by Wil- 
liam Hilton at Kittery Point. See 
Old Kittery pp. 47-49. Henry Sher- 
burne was probably living near the 
mouth of Sherburne’s Creek, where he 
was in 1677-8. See N. H. Geneal- 
ogical Record, Vol. 1, page 4, where 
a Portsmouth record is quoted, dated 
March 4, 1646: 

“It was granted that John Sher- 
born should have a hou[se lot?] And 
apportenances belonging thereunto 
at the head of [the creek?] betwene 
william Sevy and Henry Sherborn.” 

Supposing that James Johnson was 
at the northwest corner of the Odiorne 
Point peninsula, the distances from 
his landing to Henry Sherburne’s, 
Newcastle, and Kittery Point would 
be roughly in proportion to the fares 
allowed, also to Strawberry Bank if 
the voyage went around to the “ great 
house.’’ Some long haul principle 
must have been applied to the rate to 
Dover, unless Newington would an- 
swer for Dover. 

Was Henry Sherburne living in 
1666 where he was in 1646 and 1678? 
Nov. 15, 1666, Thomas Walford 
directed in his will that he should be 
buried ‘‘in the burying place neare 
mr Henry Shirburns.”’ Here was a 
burying place near Henry Sherburne’s, 
where others than the Sherburnes 
claimed rights to be buried. Was it 
not here that Ambrose Gibbons was 
buried, rather than at Sanders Point? 
And why not many others? 

James Johnson was mentioned in 
1643 and onward, having lawsuits 
with Valentine Hill, Francis Champer- 
nowne, John Pickering and a Thomas 
Johnson. He may have lived near the 


Rollins Station in Newington, as he 
acknowledged Oct. 2, 1651, that he 
had “sold unto James Rawlyns his 
house & land upon the longe Reache.”’ 
He was selectman in 1656, and one of 
the largest subscribers for preaching 
in 1658. He was on Odiorne’s Point 
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in 1661, apparently in intimate rela- 
tions with George Wallis, as the land 
committee gave them their land allot- 
ment together. His son-in-law John 
Odiorne was probably there by that 
time, and remained there. 
Johnson removed to Great Island 
after deeding George Wallis his home- 
stead, described as follows: “‘all the 
upland and meadow, salt & fresh at 
Sandy Beach, together with his dwell- 
ing house, barns, stables or other out 
‘housen, wherein the said James & 
Mary now liveth, situate & being on 
the South West side of the Little 
Harbor in Piscataqua river, aforesaid.”’ 
(Deeds 2—45b.) 

What became of the first house on 
Odiorne’s Point, built by David 
Thompson? Did not Joseph Mason, 
kinsman of John Mason and agent for 
his estate, take possession of it in 1652, 
and sell it in 1668 to James Randall? 

Joseph Mason was in London, 
March 3, 1650, at John Mason’s house 
where a part of John Mason’s will 
was shown him, and he received a 
letter of attorney from Ann Mason, 
John’s widow and administratrix, 
commissioning him “to manage her 
estate in New England,” “& as well 
for the disposing of all such lands to 
her belonging,” etc. (State Papers 
32-12. Deeds 2-54b.) He was in 
Boston in May, 1652, testifying before 
Governor Endicott. 

Portsmouth land grants in 1652 and 
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1653 have grants to ‘‘Mr. Mason’s 
house,”’ (N. H. Gen. Record 1-9 and 
2-24), as also to “‘ Mr. Leader’s house.”’ 
It seems that Richard Leader at this 
time*had the “great house,” of Court 
and Water streets. Did not Joseph 
Mason have the David Thompson 
house? He was at Portsmouth 1656— 
1663, a subscriber for preaching in 
1658, a sharer in the land allotment 
of 1661. July 21, 1668, Joseph Mason 
late of Portsmouth, for 207 pounds, 10 
shillings, and good causes, deeded 
(Deeds 3-35) to James Rennell 
(Randall) of the same place, carpen- 
ter, “all that my dwelling house 
situate lying & being in the Little 
harbor within pascattaquack, afore- 
said, together with all houses, edifices 
& buildings whatsoever to the said 
dwelling house belonging, & all gar- 
dens, orchards, marshes, arable lands, 
feeding commons, and commons of 
pasture, trees, wood and woods, 
easments, commodities, ad- 
vantages,” etc. ‘to the said dwelling 
house, lands, marshes & premises be- 
longing.”” ‘The commonage here in- 
tended is for feeding of cattle and for 
firewood for his own use & the use of 
his heirs & assigns, and to reach as far 
from the said dwelling house as to the 
Sandy beach, commonly so called, & 
about a mile and a half from the same, 
& in the Division that. doth or may 
belong to Mr. Robert Mason, heir of 
Capt. John Mason, deceased.” 





CONTENTMENT 
By Edward H. Richards 


Why should I sit me down and cry 
And sigh for things I cannot buy 


For those I love; 


Forgetful of the priceless joys 
Of life and home, with girls and boys, 


Gifts from above. 


Nay, let me tell them o’er and o’er; 

Each tally shows me, more and more, 
These blessings fine; 

And, lo, my tears are turned to smiles! 

Away with greed and show and styles,— 
The world is mine! 











AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 


By Rev. Everett S. Stackpole 


Few writers of local history and 
genealogies of New Hampshire know 
what a wealth of material may be 
found in the court files, that have 
been carefully and laboriously in- 
dexed in the office of the Secretary of 
State. They fill fifty-six large draw- 
ers. The card index gives the names 
of plaintiff and defendant in each case 
and a hint as to what may be found 
in each folder, such as writs, deeds, 
wills, depositions, accounts, town 
grants, etc. The depositions are of 
special value to genealogists, often 
giving age of the deponent and inci- 
dentally mentioning relationships that 
cannot elsewhere be ascertained. 
Many items of historical value can 
be gathered here. It takes time and 
patience to search among these rec- 
ords, but perseverance usually brings 
reward. 


In No. 17795 a discovery has been 
made of an indenture, or deed of gift, 
in which the first Capt. Thomas 
Wiggin conveyed to the town of 
Exeter a large tract of land. This 
conveyance is the legal basis of the 
ownership of many farms in. Exeter. 
Its date is 1639, the next year after 
Exeter was settled, and I know not 
of any older conveyance of land in 
New Hampshire, except royal grants 
and deeds from Indian chiefs. The 
land conveyed was three quarters of 
a mile in length, on the east side of 
Squamscot River, reaching from Exe- 
ter Falls to Wheelwright’s Brook, and 
extending from the river three miles 
to the Hampton line. Ever since 1710 
this document has been hid away in a 
bundle of papers pertaining to a law- 
suit in the case of Capt. Joseph 
Smith of Hampton versus a Mr. 
Wadleigh of Exeter. So far. as can 
now be learned it was never recorded. 
It is clearly written and bears the 
seals of the three ‘ Rulers”’ of Exeter. 
It is alluded to in the records of 


Exeter, in the year 1656, as “Captan 
Wiggins deede of gift’? but Governor 
Charles H. Bell, in his History of 
Exeter, indicates that he had no 
knowledge of the original conveyance. 
The town in 1656 sought a ‘confirma- 
tion of it from the General Court of 
Massachusetts. The document is as 
follows: 


This Indenter Made the first day of the 2d 
month (April) in the yeare of Our Lord God 
1639 Betweene Thomas Wiggins of Pascatiqua 
in New England Gent sole agent and deputie 
for the right hono»! William Viscount Saye 
and Seale and Robert Lord Brooke Sir Arthur 
Hasellricke Kn*t and Baronett Sir. Arthur 
[Richard written above it] Saltingstone Knt 
and certaine other Gents of the Kingdome of 
England Lords and owners of the plantation 
of Pascatiqua in New England and also Lords 
and Owners of all that tract of Land leying or 
being on the south side of the river called 
Pascatiqua from the sea unto the fall of the 
said river and three miles in the Maine Land 
from the said river (except six thousand acres 
of the said tract of Land leying and being 
towards the sea) of the one pe and Captain 
Richard Morris, Necholas Needam Isaac 
Grosse Rulers of the Towne of Exeter for and 
in the behalfe of the said Towne of the other 
pe Witnesseth that the said Thomas Wiggins 
for good causes and considerations him there- 
unto especially moveing hath given granted 
and confirmed and by these presents doth 
give grant and confirme unto the said Richard 
Morris Nicholas Needam Isaac Grosse their 
heires or assignes forever all that pte or parcell 
of the said tract of Land from y°® said fall 
towards the sea unto the mouth of a certaine 
creeke on such side whereof theire Lyeth little _ 
narrowe plats of Mash Ground w have 
beene for two years last past in the occupa- 
tion of John Wheelwright Pastore of the 
Church of Exeter being by estimation from 
the fall of the said river unto the said Creeke 
3 quarters_of a mile or thereabouts bee it 
more or lesse, and from the said River into 
the maine Lands three. Miles and also all and 
singular woods under woods and Trees grow- 
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An Important Historical Document 


ing or being in or upon the same premises 
herby given and granted, w*® all p’sells com- 
modityes advantages and hereditam*: belong- 
ing or appertaining unto the said p’mises 
herby given granted & confirmed or to any 
p‘es thereof, except and alwaies received [sic] 
unto the said Thomas Wiggins, and the said 
Lords and owners of y® said p’mises before 
specified and mentioned theire heires and 
assignes agents and deputies and every of 
them free liberty to take fish at or about the 
said fall of the said River p’portionally ac- 
cording to that right w* belongs unto them 
to have or to hold the said p* or p’cell of Land 
wt all p’fitts comodities and hereditam* 
before in these p’sents given granted and 
confirmed (except before excepted) unto the 
said Richard Morris, Nicholas Needam Isaac 
Grosse, theire heires and assignes for ever, to 
use of the said Towne of Exeter for ever more; 
yielding and paying yearly unto the said 
Thomas Wiggins and the said Lords and 
owners aforesaid theire heires and assignes 
for every hundred acres of Lands w* shall 
bee converted into use 2° Stearling Money 
being lawfully demanded p’vided alwaies and 
upon condition yt they the said Richard 
Morris Nicholas Needam Isaac Grosse theire 
heires and assignes shall doe theire best 
endeavor to defend and maintain the right 
and interest of the said Lords and owners 
theire heires and assignes agents and deputies 
of and in the said tract of Land before 
specified and menconed against all invaders 
and intruders seditious practices or any that 
shall doe them violence or violate there right, 
w if they or any of them shall refuse or 
neglect to doe, that then they or any of them 
refusing or neglecting soe to doe shall forfeite 
theire Right: or estates given granted and 
confirmed as afore’. And the said Thomas 
Wiggins for himselfe and for the said Lords 
and owners aforesaid theire heires and as- 
signes doth p’mise grant and agree that hee 
the said Thomas Wiggins and the said Lords 
and owners afore*4 shall doe theire best en- 
deavor to defend and maintaine the right 
and title of the said Richard Morris Nicholas 
Needam Isaac Grosse, their heires and as- 
signes of and in the said p*e of the said tract 
of Land by these p’sents given and granted 
against all intruders invaders seditious prac- 
tices or any that shall doe them violence or 
violate theire right given and granted as 
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afore*!, w° if the said Lords and owners theire 
agents and deputies shall refuse or neglect 
soe to doe That then the said Richard Morris 
Nicholas Needam Isaac Grosse theire heires 
or assignes shall bee free from the said p’miss 
and condition afore’. In witness whereof the 
pties to these p’sents have interchangeablie 
sette theire hands & seales the daye and yeare 
first above written 
Richard 

Sealed and delivered in Moris 

the 
p’sence of 
John Whelwright 
George Smyth 
lenaord morres 


(seal) 


Nicholas 

Needham (seal) 
Is Grosse (seal) 

A few words about the persons 
named in this document may be of 
interest. 

Sir Arthur Haselrigge, as he signed 
his name to a letter, was one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s officers and had charge of 
the prisoners captured at the battle 
of Dunbar in 1650. Some of those 
Scotch prisoners helped to colonize 
Dover and Exeter. 

Sir Richard Saltingstone is better 
known as Sir Richard Saltonstall, who 
came over with Governor Winthrop 
in 1630 and lived for a while at Water- 
town, Mass. He returned to England 
and died there, although some of his 
children remained in Massachusetts. 

Richard Morris, one of the “rulers,” 
or selectmen, of Exeter, also came 
with Winthrop. He had command of 
Castle Island in 1637. Probably he 
went to Portsmouth, R. I., in 1643 
and was living there in 1655. | 

Nicholas Needham was of Boston in 
1638 and perhaps went to Wells, Me., 
with John Wheelwright. His name is 
perpetuated in ‘‘Needham’s Point,” 
in Durham, on the north shore of 
Great Bay. 

Isaac Grosse was in Boston in 1635. 
He returned from Exeter to Boston 
and died there in 1649. 

George Smyth was for several years 
recorder of deeds in the province. 
His handwriting and signature appear 
often in the early records. The above 
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is the earliest mention of him. Later 
he was of Dover. He disappeared in 
1653. He was one of the judges of 
the early courts. 

John Wheelwright here signed his 
name with one “‘e”’ in it, and so also 
it appears in his signature to the 
Exeter Combination. As a graduate 
of the University of Cambridge, Lng., 
he certainly knew how to spell his 
name, yet all his descendants spell the 
surname Wheelwright. He had been 
vicar of Bilsby, co. Lincoln, 1623-32, 
and came to Boston in 1636. He was 
closely related by family ties to Ann 
Hutchinson and sympathized with her 
in her peculiar religious views, preach- 
ing what was regarded as unorthodox 
doctrine in his pulpit at Mount Wol- 
laston, Mass. ‘Therefore the Puritan 
rulers at Boston ordered him to leave 
the colony within two weeks, and he 
came down to Exeter, then regarded 
as outside the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, late in 1637, built him a 
cabin and spent the winter on the 
bank of the Squamscot River, near 
the mouth of a creek, afterwards 
called Wheelwright’s- Creek. The 
above Indenture, dated the first day 
of the second month, 1639, states 
that Wheelwright had been in posses- 
sion of land in Exeter two years. 
This fixes the time of his coming and 
is another evidence that the so-called 
Wheelwright Deed of 1629 is a forgery. 
Notice, too, that the Indenture is 
dated three months before the well- 
known Exeter Combination, which 
was dated the fifth day of the fourth 
month, 1639. So there was a town 
organization and rulers, or selectmen, 
chosen before any formal combina- 
tion. Wheelwright brought some of 
his church members from Bilsby and 
Mount Wollaston in 1638, and prob- 
ably the first thing they did after 
arriving in Exeter was to organize 
themselves into a body politic and 
come to some mutual understanding. 
In 1642 New Hampshire, or the 
Plantation of Pascataqua, as it was 
first called, came under the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts and, therefore, 
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Wheelwright and some of his brethren 
went to Wells, Me., and established 
a new settlement there. He later 
became reconciled with the Massa- 
chusetts government and served as 
pastor of the churches at Hampton 
and Salisbury. 

Observe that Pascatiqua was the 
name of the river from kxeter Falls 
to the sea, running through Great. 
Bay and Little Bay and between 
Hilton’s Point on Dover Neck and 
Bloedy Point in what is now Newing- 
ton, and so on past Strawberry Bank, 
now Portsmouth. It would seem as 
though Squamscot was the Indian 
name of the fresh water of Exeter 
River,’ above the Falls. Some have 
argued that the Pascatiqua extended 
up to South Berwick, then called 
Quamphegan, but that river from 
Hilton’s Point up to Salmon Falls 
was called the Newichawannock. Let 
the old Indian names be preserved! 
Notice, too, the spelling of the Pas- 
catiqua corrupted by some into 
Piscatiqua. The first, I am_ told, 
conforms to the Indian language. 

On the land conveyed by Thomas 
Wiggins the town of Exeter built a 
house, perhaps intended for a Bound 
House, to mark the limits between 
Hampton and Exeter. .The house 
decayed and long afterward contro- 
versy arose concerning the right of 
Hampton, or of Exeter, to grant land 
in the eastern portion of this tract. 
Hence the lawsuit and the preserva- 
tion in hiding of this ancient docu- 
ment, now for the first time brought 
to light. 

The right of taking fish at the Falls 
was a common right and reserved to 
the grantor. All the water powers, 
too, of ancient Exeter and Dover 
were held to be the common property 
of the towns and were rented for the 
support of the minister, at least in 
Dover. So it should have remained 
throughout the country. Private 


monopolists have seized the people’s 
property, by due process of law, of 
course, but who made the accommo- 
dating law? 

















Nature’s Teachings 


Notice, too, that the land was not 
absolutely given away. There was 
to be a yearly rent, if demanded, of 
two pounds sterling for every hundred 
acres converted into use. The culti- 
vators of the land were regarded as 
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tenants, but the rent was never de- 
manded, so far as is known. The 
grantees were to defend the right and 
interest of the owners of this tract of 
land. They were planning for ab- 
sentee landlordism, as in Ireland. 











NATURE’S TEACHINGS 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


From the forge of guilt comes the chain of crime, 
With its links of iron, its rust and grime, 
Blacking and dragging the soul till it falls, 
Broken and crushed ’neath its own ruined walls. 


The links which form the golden chain to bind 
Holy of holies, temple of the mind, 

From nature come; while we o’er volumes pore 
Her gifts, unheeded, wait at every door. 


Through halls of knowledge, vast and high, we search 
To find the key which gives us state and church, 
But when we seek the key which gives us soul 
Nature her boundless volume must unroll. 


Then mists of crime shall fade, grief’s vision clear, 
The soul in joy arrayed, without a fear, 

Shall trustingly on nature’s arm find rest, 

With her great Central-light its guide and guest. 





SPRING-TIDE 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


’Tis spring, how beautiful! 

The azure-curtained dome is tremulant 

With light and life; the sunbeams fall aslant 

The budding trees; earth leaps enraptured forth 

To greet the south, long prisoned by the north. 
’Tis spring, how beautiful! 


The mossy rocks and velvet sward grow green; 
Above the brooks the pussy-willows lean. 
The gardens glow with snow-drops, glistening white, 
And hyacinths, a dazzling flood of light. 

’Tis spring, how beautiful! 


I feel new currents through my being dart, 

And new emotions kindle in my heart; 

So, like the snow-drop, may my life unfold 

And show the world its hidden wealth of gold. 
’Tis spring, how beautiful! 








THE .MILLET APPLE TREE 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


Until within a few years, a very 
old apple tree stood on the premises 
of Henry Coleman at Dover Neck, in 
the historic locality of the first per- 
manent settlement of New Hampshire. 
Though broken and distorted, it 
bore fruit in 1912, of palatable qual- 
ity. 

Years ago the trunk had rotted 
away so that two persons might walk 
into the cavity. The living walls 
were only a few inches thick. All 
over whatever bark showed there was 
a myriad of blotches and_ scabs. 
The main body was about seven feet 
in height, surmounted by a single 
fruit-bearing branch. The accom- 
panying picture was taken in 1904. 
Now nothing remains except the 
scraggy stump. 

About this venerable tree many 
memories and traditions have gath- 
ered. One is to the effect that, be- 
fore pastures and tillage, roads, 
houses and farms appeared on Dover 
Neck, the tree came oversea in a tub, 
voyaging with the first ship-load of 
immigrants in the spring of 1623, or 
it was sent from Edward Hilton’s 
English home at a later date. The 
story lacks detail, but undoubtedly 
has passed from one person and one 
generation to another. There are 
no insurmountable objections to this 
claim. However, it has never borne 
the name of the first patentee. 

More. circumstantially presented, 
another family tradition declares that 
many years ago, when New Hamp- 
shire was a small settlement, there 
came from England to Dover Neck 
a man of some wealth and considerable 
ability, Capt. Thomas Millet. Read- 
ers who are familiar with the ancient 
records will recognize the name. He 
was a veritable personage. The peo- 


ple had confidence in him, and he was 
elected frequently to positions of 
He acquired 


trust and importance. 


a tract of land, established salt works, 
and took part in shaping colonial 
legislation. Some legend, too, there 
is that he had an intellectual appe- 
tite, whose cravings were fed on the 
contents of a choice selection of books, 
the first library in Dover. And the 
story goes that he loved adornment; 
sported a silver-handled sword, shoe 
and knee-buckles; was affected and 
owned slaves. Such display was a 
prodigious novelty in the settlement. 
With his household goods and other 
movable property came the tree. 
It has ever since been known as ‘‘ The 
Millet Apple Tree.”’ 

Ten years ago a descendant of 
Hilton and a descendant of Millet— 
two women of exceptional ability— 
joined breezily in a newspaper debate 
as to which legend deserved the great- 
er credit. It is not my intention to 
weigh the evidence submitted. There 
is still another moss-grown story con- 
nected with the tree. It has the 
interest which belongs to romance as 
well as to local history. 

“Nicklas” Harfutt’s pretty daugh- 
ter, Patience; was much admired by 
the young men of the settlement. 
Her parents were eager to wed her to 
a man of property. But the girl 
favored John Hathorne, a newcomer 
from Massachusetts. He was a fine 
upstanding youth, already popular | 
and promising. But alas! he had 
neither land or money. As may be 
supposed, the penniless one met with 
no parental encouragement. Indeed, 
his suit was scornfully rejected and 
further visits forbidden. The lovers, 
however, were too ardent to be sep- 
arated thus, and, through the medium 
of an old servant woman, who was 


_ devotedly attached to the girl, they 


obtained a parting interview. 

In the late twilight Patience stole 
out to the trysting-place. There she 
waited the arrival of her lover, while 




















The Millet 


her attendant kept nearby, ready to 
give the alarm agreed upon.. Sudden- 
ly a tall figure came close to where the 
waiting maiden stood. The greet- 
ings will be omitted. Matters of 
such sort have not changed, nor will 
while love rules the world. 

He spoke low and rapidly, telling 
her that as her parents objected to 
him on the ground of his poverty, he 
had determined to win wealth; that 
an old Indian, bound to him by ties 
of gratitude, possessed knowledge of a 
rich fur country far away among the 
mountains, to which he had prom- 
ised to guide him; and by courage 
and management he hoped soon to 
return and claim her hand from her 
ambitious and avaricious parents. 

“Remain true to me and resist 
their scheming. Wait for two years, 
and if at the end of that time you do 
not hear from me, know that I have 
perished in the attempt to win you.” 

He then gave her a wild apple 
shrub, saying that so long as it lived 
she might know that he loved and 
was true to her. Patience’s first act 
in the morning was to plant the little 
tree as directed. Many prayers and 
tears for the success and safety of 
her lover accompanied this act. 

The hours and days dragged along, 
but the little bush grew and flour- 
ished with wonderful luxuriance, and 
gladdened the heart of the girl. It 
helped her to bear the burden of 
anxiety and suspense. But a new 
trial developed. Her father and 
mother found, as they thought, a 
suitable companion for their daughter 
in the person of a forehanded fisher- 
man, who promised them_a liberal 
consideration’ for her hand. This 
man possessed much unincumbered 
estate, and his position in the colony 
was satisfactory and well established. 
Patience’s violent opposition, how- 
ever, while it did not move them to 
renounce their purpose, induced them 
to postpone the marriage in the hope 
she would forget her former lover, 
— become more reconciled to their 
will. 
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In the respite thus gained, the 
time for Hathorne’s return would ex- 
pire. Meanwhile, Patience prayed 
daily for the arrival of her betrothed, 
with the fortune that was to find him 
favor in the minds of her parents. 
The two years were rapidly drawing to 
a close, and yet no sign or token had 
come save what she found in the 
vigorous growth of her cherished tree. 
During all the waiting period it was 
the very breath of her life. 

At length the old couple, pressed 
with debts and weary of the pro- 
longed indulgence to what they con- 
sidered an idle fancy, fixed the wed- 
ding day. The eve of this day was 
the second anniversary of the parting, 
when John Hathorne told Patience 
that if he did not return within two 
years, she might know he was dead. 
She had crept away from the scene of 
busy preparation to her veloved tree. 
There she prayed that she might 
be taken away to the spirit world, 
where she believed her lover to be. 
Approaching footsteps aroused her 
attention. A familar voice greeted 
her ears and stayed her flight. Trem- 
bling she waited the outcome. It 
was, indeed, John Hathorne, bringing 
a fortune equal to that of his rival. 

With faith in his love and confident 
of success, he had followed the Indian 
across wide areas into the heart of the 
unexplored north, where he proved 
the honesty of. his guide and the 
truth of his promises, coming upon a 
marvelous abundance of fur-bearing 
animals. 

All other things being equal, the 
parents consented that their daughter 
might choose between the suitors, 
and the next day, instead of being led 
to the altar~a wretched sacrifice to 
their greed, she went as the willing 
bride of the mar she loved. 

Years passed away, as did the com- 
munity of that day. Generations 
followed in due order. Good and bad 
fortune alternated. Blessings came 
and went. Decay was _ relentless. 


But strange to say, the faithful tree 
lived on. 








Its fruit proved superior in flavor 
to that of others, the choicest in the 
town. By some chance of nature, 
because the soil was suited to it, or 
from causes unknown, it bore a new 
variety of excellence, full of savori- 
ness and fresh delight. And as time 
marched farther along, it turned out 
to be the best stock to transmit 
the prized qualities of distant fa- 
vorites. 

It withstood the violence of sea 
winds and inland gales. It worked its 
own will. Each spring it braced itself 
for another struggle, demanding its 
right to live. Seemingly, it had the 
power of healing its wounds and sup- 
plying its losses. What it saw it 
never disclosed. But of this we may 
rest assured: two years ago it was the 
oldest living thing in Dover. Maybe 
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it was coeval with the sailing of Hil- 
ton’s ship. Very likely, in its neigh- 
borhood men voiced their thoughts 
concerning the 1640 “Combination 
at Pascataqua.’”’ Children, who grew 
up to serve in the Colonial wars, 
sucked its fruit with greedy lips. It 
shook its blossoms down on the Dover 
Neck men, who marched with Cap- 
tain Waldron to Bunker Hill. And 
when peace’ and tranquility came, 
perhaps there was a richer response 


‘in the tumult of its sap. Doubtless, 


when old and scarred, it could count 
up other love-making and bruising of 
hearts, but the record is not clear. 
Till its death, when the spring or 
autumn winds sprung up, it is said 
that a descendant of the girl who 
planted the tree could hear the love- _ 
song it had crooned for centuries. 














THE GOSSIP OF ROBIN 
By M. E. Nella 


“Daffy-down-dilly, I’m here, I’m here, 
Where are you hiding? I’m calling you, dear. 

The pussy willows, all grey and pink, 

Have begun to turn fuzzy, down by the brink 
Of the small mill pond, where the alders gleam red.’’ 
To Miss Daffy’s shy greeting, bold robin then said: 

“T’m going to build a new nest, this spring, 

In that large crooked willow; we think it the thing, 
For the view is superb—a fine neighborhood, too, 
Besides, I can frequently visit with you; 

And the tanager, bluebird, and young chick-a-dee, 

Intend to reside in this knarred old tree. 


“There'll be food, and water, and music at hand, 
For the hum of the bees is as good as a band; 

They always make merry wherever they go; 

And in summer this mill pond will be white as snow, 
From its margin to center sweet pond lilies grow, 
Cov’ring the water which ripples below.”’ 

“T’m glad of your news,” cried Miss Daffy in glee, 
While in ecstacy quivered the old willow tree. 














“NORTH OF BOSTON”’ 
A Book of New Hampshire Poems Recently Published 


North of Boston lies New Hamp- 
shire. This fact we know and so at 
the outset can, with some certainty, 
lay claim to the geographical location 
of the poems which Mr. Robert 
Frost has written and included in the 
volume bearing this significant title. 
It takes, however, but a brief reading 
of these poems to show that New 
Hampshire is the situation of their 
themes; the New Hampshire of the 
small town, of the village lying snug- 
gly in the winding river valley; and 
the farm, clinging in its isolation to 
the rocky hillside. 

The men and women who people 
the pages of this book are also of the 
Granite State. Drive two miles 
through any part of the country dis- 
tricts and you will see their counter- 
part. If you stop and talk with 
them a moment you will not fail 


to hear similar phrases used, and feel . 


that behind the spoken words, lie the 
thoughts and mental outlook which 
Mr. Frost has taken and so firmly 
imprinted in his poems. 

It really matters very little if these 
characteristics are not common to 
our state alone, and, in any event, 
does not prevent a friendly appro- 
priation of the man and his book. 

The fact that Mr. Frost is now 
living in New Hampshire, or to be 
more specific, Franconia, and that 
he has spent the greater part of his 
life in this state, cannot help but 
increase local interest in his achieve- 
ments. We may be justified in 
taking a certain pride in the thought 
that this man, who has so quickly 
risen to the high rank among modern 
American poets, which he now occu- 
pies, has a real relation to New 
Hampshire. 

“North of Boston” came to us-of 
America by a roundabout route. 
About two years ago our critics 


noted the publication, in London, 
of this book of poems and, what was 
more significant, the enthusiastic 
praise of the contents by certain 
English reviews, little given to the 
habit of marking out for extended 
mention, the work of an unknown and 
unsponsored American. This rather 
unusual event, combined with the 
local setting of the poems, as indi- 
cated by their title, quickly brought 
the book to the attention of American, 
and particularly Boston, critics and 
reviewers. 

The estimates of our own literary 
judges were even more favorable 
than those of their English cousins, 
and “North of Boston” became the 
literary sensation of the season. Since 
that time it has attained a firmly 
placed and widespread popularity 
that has shown no signs of waning. 

The brief history of this book is 
matched by the comparatively few 
facts which are available regarding 
the author himself. Although we 
know that he lives with his family in 
a small frame farmhouse, a few 
miles from Franconia; yet the man, 
his personality and theories (he would 
not, we think, call them theories) 
have escaped that publicity and ex- 
ploitation which marked success al- 
most invariably brings. As_ time 
goes on, and as other poems come to 
increase the two slender volumes 
which now represent his published 
work, we will undoubtedly know 
more that we do now, regarding this 
New Hampshire poet. For the pres- 
ent we must be content with the 
material which Mr. Frost has given 
us. After all, we cannot but respect 
his evident desire to let his poems 
alone speak for him. 

The poetry of Robert Frost, as 
given us in ‘North of Boston,”’ and 
the less pretentious volume, ‘‘ A Boy’s 
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Will,” which was published slightly 
before the first named book was issued, 
is distinctly a product of what has 
been termed the “Renaissance of 
American Poetry’; the recent re- 
awakening of poetic endeavor that 
has been sleeping for so many years. 
The past five years have brought to 
the front a new company of poets 
whose work, today, constitutes what 
is, perhaps, the most distinctly Amer- 
ican literature which this country has 
yet produced. 

There is no doubt but that ‘ North 
of Boston”’ is a product of American 
soil. The themes with which it deals, 
and particularly the method in 
which they are handled, are strongly 
representative of a new, and not an 
old world attitude. While we still 
have a contemplation of. things which 
are universal and of all time, yet they 
are placed before us in a new light 
and turned at a new angle. Even 
the more technical matter of verse 
construction, reflects this change, 
or at least changing, method. 

The poems contained in ‘‘ North of 
Boston” represent, and are chiefly 
concerned with, the characters of 
mén and women. They treat of 
everyday people, and you will find 
them to be mostly farmers; the men 
who are at work in our New Hamp- 
shire fields and the women who are 
their wives, and the bearers of our 
New Hampshire children. There are 
no verses commemorating national 
occasions, no sonnets which treat of 
abstract thought, no preaching, no 
forcing of theories, but into each line 
and sentence that Mr. Frost has here 
written, there is packed—life. . 

Life, is the outstanding element in 
these poems. It is as if the author 
has closed his eyes to all else, and 
had then written with single purpose, 
and that to impress upon the reader 
certain phases of everyday living, 
as it comes to the everyday man and 
woman. We are not given visions 
of what might be, or what used to be, 
but present day realities. We are 
_ allowed to look for the moment, not 
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only within the four walls of a house 
to see there episodes which brick and 
wood shut from actual sight; but, 
also, deep into the minds and hearts 
of men, that we may feel the impulses 
which promote action and even 
thought itself. 

Those who may read the poem, 
“Home Burial,’ will find for them- 
selves the almost supernatural ability 
which Mr. Frost displays, in quietly 
opening wide the doors which com- 
monly veil the innermost working of 
a mind; in this instance a mind clouded 
by intense feeling and emotion. The 
picture which this short poem pre- 
sents is not pleasant, and, like nearly 
all of his work, it will not appeal to 
those timid persons who are afraid to 
look beyond the superficialities of 
human existence, yet with simple 
truth it tells of a tragedy which is as 
old as mankind. . 

There is happiness as well as sad- 
ness in these poems, because both are 
a part of life; the one no greater than 
the other. The happiness is never 
detached, however, from actual, every 
day living. There is none of that 
wild unearthly eestacy which is such 
a favorite subject of the old poets, 
and particularly those with little 
real gift, but in its place there is 
shown the happiness which lies in 
the common task, the quiet joys of 
the common man, whom we know 
because he is one of ourselves. 

The two rhymed verses of four 
lines each, which come in the book 
before the table of contents, and so 
serve as an introduction are charac- 
teristic of this conception and treat- 
ment just mentioned. We find after 
a single reading, that they run through 
our mind like a melody, until we wish 
that they might be sung to actual 
music. 

Only two of the poems which this 
book contains, have been specifically 
mentioned. The remaining fourteen 
vary in subject and treatment, but 
not in interest, for, with but minor 
exceptions, they are of sustained 
excellence and worth. Each indi- 
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vidual reader will, of course, find in 
some of them more force and truth 
than in others; yet we do not believe 
it possible to take the book in hand 
with serious purpose, without ob- 
taining a new, or at least a clearer, 
insight into the lives of those men 
and women about us. 
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We have every confidence that Mr. 
Frost will excel the splendid work 
which he has already accomplished; 
but if not, we will always be fortunate 
in having this impressive and sym- 
pathetic picture of New Hampshire 
country life that “North of Boston” 
contains. D. O. 





IN A PASTURE 


By Fred Myron Colby 


We have always pitied those un- 
fortunates who have only learned to 
love the country when they have 
found leisure to make holiday late 
in life. They miss the lingering 
fragrance of those bright, early as- 
sociations, which are revived by 
sights and sounds and scents to the 
country bred boy who has passed a 
busy working time in cities, or 
abroad. To him the cawing of the 
crows or the call of the cuckoo, the 
first violets of the spring, or the 


fragrance from the fresh hayfields, 
will bring back a rush of happy 


memories. Oh, ye country bred 
youths who murmur at your lot, to 
you will come the time when you will 
look back upon the experiences of this 
early time and thank God that the 
grass sprouted green for you and the 
birds sang, and the rivulets murmured 
their dulcet rhymes. 

When the world was new the 
dwellers therein loved the soil. In 
the songs and legends of all the early 
peoples the student finds constant 
allusions to this natural reverence 
for the earth. ‘The old story of the 
giant, who received tenfold strength 
every time he was thrown upon the 
bosom of his mother earth, represents 
a grand truth. And to possess a 
piece of land, to feel that it is ours, 
is a pride that we should not be 
ashamed to own; for it is a right good 
feeling, whether found in man or 
woman, a natural true instinct for 
our dear old mother earth, for the 
trees and grass that will grow for 
you, for the wild flowers and the 


birds that will make your small 
portion of the globe their home. 

To me the experiences of my boy- 
hood, in my country home, are 
delitious idyls. The recollections of 
the early spring mornings, the wander- 
ings in dewy meadows and shaded 
lanes, the delightful sounds of rural 
life—the lowing of the cattle, the 
singing of birds, the swish of the 
mower’s scythe, the tinkling of bells— 
all those echoes, which Gray in his 
immortal “Elegy” has glorified by 
song, hold a world of boyish romance. 
With all the old Greek stories in my 
mind of the Hesperides and Alcinous’ 
gardens at Scheria, and the golden 
apples of Apollo, growing beyond 
the farthest confines of the sea; of 
the Roman pastorals, Cincinnatus 
and his little farm, and Virgil tending 
the bees of his country villa; of the 
old Sabine life among the hills when 
golden Saturn led the earth, and 
the dreamy idlesse life of the medieval 
monks amid their wheat patches, 
their peach gardens and strawberry 
beds, under the shadows of gray old 
monasteries—more precious than all 
these memories are my recollections 
of days spent in an old pasture, of 
dreams under shading trees where 
Pan might have piped to Cynthia; 
of romps among woodlands that 
might have attracted a Corydon and 
an Amaryllis, and rambles after 
many a fern, many a luscious berry 
and a gaily colored flower. 

It was an old pasture even then; 
for a portion of it had once been the 
field of an early settler, and there 
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were the visible remains of the cellar, 
all grown round with lilac bushes 
and clumps of downy catnip. The 
pasture had its traditions, toc, stories 
of the young bride who had been 
brought there by the sturdy pioneer, 
who had worked seven years—after 
the ancient patriarchal fashion—to 
win her of the stingy, Laban-like 
father. The first child of English 
parentage had been born in that 
house, and a whole volume of romance 
lay untold of that early home and 
struggling life. Years had passed 
since the hearthstone had _ been 
warmed by a genial fire, and the bones 
of the settler and his wife, the fairy- 
like Rachel whom he had won after 
so many years, lay resting under the 
sod in the neighboring orchard, 
where a rude stone told the record of 
their lives. 

There were many acres in the 
pasture lot, fifty at least, and it 
abounded with beautiful places and 
out-of-the-way nooks. It had knolls 
fragrant with sweet fern, and hollows 
where strawberries ripened, fine as 
those that grew in his Grace the 
Bishop of Ely’s gardens at Holborn. 
In one place we always knew where 
to look for the largest checkerberries, 
and under the hemlocks, on the 
banks of a purling stream, there 
were bunches of “‘pudding plums,” 
red as the deepest coral ever fished 
from the Indian seas. The pasture 
was sterile in some places, luxuriant 
as a garden in others; it had several 
small bogs where there were bulrushes 
and flags, and where many and 
many a time, when boys, we had 
stood and stoned the frogs who were 
always jubilant there in the spring. 
A portion of the pasture bordered on 
the highway for the space of a dozen 
rods or more, and on the other side 
was the shadow of a deep wood, into 
which a sled path entered, sinuous as 
a serpent’s trail. 

There was the long, green lane, 
with a high wall on each side, leading 
from the barnyard gate. How many 
times we had driven the cows— 
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speckled Beauty, brindled Loo and 
claret-colored Cherry, up that narrow 
way at night, whistling merrily under 
our ragged palm-leaf hat. Granite 
rocks, bossed with gray-green lichens, 
were scattered over the sward, and 
there were green herbs shooting up 
under every hedge. Oh, that pasture 
lane! How fragrant are the memories 
it holds of the cheerful, dewy, sun- 
shiny mornings when I rose with the 
sun to follow the cows to pasture, in 
search of the first ripe strawberries, 
and of the radiant sunsets when, 
through the gate walked slowly the 
three cows, the two black cossets, 
while Dan, the white farm horse, 
and several frolicking yearlings came 
up, less dignified and orderly. 

But, what the old pasture was 
richest in, were the wild flowers 
which, thick as if shaken from the 
lap of Flora herself, sprinkled every 
foot of this grand old lot. Almost as 
luxurious a nosegay could be gathered 
there any day from earliest May to 
golden October as Corydon names in 
Virgil’s second Eclogue: 

“Behold the nymphs bring the 
lilies in full baskets; fair Nais, crop- 
ping the pale violets and heads of 
poppies, joins for thee the daffodil 
and flowers of sweet-smelling dill. 
Then, interweaving them with cassia 
and other fragrant herbs, sets off the 
soft hyacinths with saffron marigold. 
And you, O laurels, I will crop; and 
thee, O myrtle, next, for thus arranged 
you mingle sweet perfumes.” 

There were the early flowers: 
violets, blue and white; violets all 
along the stone walls and in the 
shadows of gray old boulders, as 
sweet and beautiful as if they had 
been planted in the night by the 
hand of Persephone, or Flora. Any 
where in the borders of the wood you 
could find the white flowers of the 
sanguinaria, and the yet more delicate 
blossoms of the anemone. Then 
came bluebells and hepaticas. Oh, 
those dear old-fashioned, pallid and 
faintly smelling flowers! They have 
been loved by every generation since 
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the children of the Pilgrims first 
found them blooming in the wilder- 
ness by the side of their wood cabins. 
There they were, peeping out on some 
mossy .old bank in some briery 
corner; then we saw them brightening 
the soil on the steep side of the 
ancient orchard. As the meadows 
grew green out came golden cowslips, 
scattered well over them, and on 
higher ground the star-like blossoms 
of the royal dandelion. 

We could find the arbutus in two 
places, ‘widely apart—on the sunny 
hillside under a few straggling pines 
and by following the winter sled- 
path deep within the wooded swamp. 
There was not a day’s difference in 
their opening, and the white and 
rosy clusters were mixed in about the 
same proportion in each. Who is 
there that plucks those delicate 
flowerets without thinking of those 
early days at New Plymouth, of the 
long, cold winter, and how glad 
must have been the hearts of those 


Pilgrims when they saw the clearing 
free of snow and those pretty blossoms 
peeping up among the leaves as if 
to welcome them to the New World. 


And who does not imagine the 
Puritan maidens carrying home 
bunches of them and filling the 
pitchers of Delft to set in the sunny 
corners of their sitting rooms? 
Doubtless the lovely Priscilla wore 
some of the beauties in her hair, as 
she sat spinning when John Alden 
went to woo her for Miles Standish, 
and the maiden answered him, looking 
up with eyes that had a roguish light 
in their depths and her cheeks burn- 
ing red, “‘Prithee, why not speak for 
thyself, John?” 

Then later came trilliums, Jack- 
in-the-pulpits and many other ple- 
beian flowers. If we stayed’ away 
but a single week it was wonderful 
what a transformation took place. 
There were so many flowers, and 
they bloomed in such affluence, in 
such prodigal bounty, in such spend- 
thrift waste. All through the summer 
months there was a gaudy show of 
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pond lilies, buttercups, goldenrod, 
and cardinal flowers, while rhododen- 
dron and clematis could be plucked 
by the armful. In one spot there 
was a winsome and very sensitive 
Species of oxalis; in another grew 
some curious green orchids and in the 
swamp, creeping over the old logs 
and stumps and making a carpet 
dainty enough for Titania’$ own feet, 
with its brown, thread-like vines, 
whole rods of snowberry, its berries 
looking like drops of white wax set 
amid the tiny ovate, glossy, aromatic 
leaves. 

About the ruined cellar of the old 
settler’s home, beside lilacs and the 
common red roses, there grew another 
exotic, a sweet-briar, the eglantine of 
the poets. What a lovely thing itwas, 
and what a romance it might have 
told! We loved to think that it was 
brought there by the young wife of 
the settler from her home in the old 
colony, that she wore it in her hair 
on her bridal night, and so set the 
slip out in the clearing in the wilder- 
ness. Many a time, doubtless, as 
she watered and nurtured it, the tears 
came to her eyes as she thought of the 
old home and the aged parents she 
had left; yet was she happy amid 
her tears, and as the little blossoms 
grew in the household perhaps to 
them she told the story of the eglan- 
_ and of the comfort it had been to 

er. 

The pasture ended at the south 
and was lost in dreary terra incognita 
of alder thickets and slumbering pools. 
But the intervening woods were 
beautiful. How cool and shaded in 
the burning midsummer! How fra- 
grant the beds of fern! In the 
autumn months, when the bluejays 
were calling among the trees and the 
squirrels were scampering from branch 
to branch, and the partridge drummed 
among the deep recesses, it was no 
less delightful. And when the winter 
came, and the brooks and pools were 
ice-locked and the snow lay deep in 
the wood path, what fun it was to 
break through the drifts behind the 
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slow, patient oxen, and return with 
a sled-load of maple or birch, 
mounted on the load as happy and 
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as rich as Croesus! Ah, the old 
pasture lot! What charms it holds 
for those who know it best!* 





AN 


ENCOUNTER WITH PRINCE OSWALD 


By Edward J. Parshley 


There have been so many tales of 
the adventures of commoners with the 
representatives of royalty that I 


have hesitated to tell this story of © 


mine, but I have been encouraged 
to do it by the marked difference 
between my experience and that of the 
ordinary hero of fiction. Usually, the 
commoner wins the heart and hand 
of a princess of rare personal charm, 
while in my case it was a prince of 
no charm at all and I was very far, 
indeed, from gaining his affection. 

My name is Philip Graham and I 
am an American of good parentage. 
I do not mean that my ancestors 
were of the colonial aristocracy or 
that they figure in the pages of his- 
tory as nation builders, but my father 
was a volunteer soldier in the Civil 
War and among my forbears were 
men who fought in the War of 1812, 
in the Revolution and in the French 
and Indian War. They were all 
privates and they all returned to their 
farms or shops when their military 
service was over, but I have always 
taken pride in my ancestry and in the 
pure Anglo-Ameriean blood that flows 
in my veins. 

My father was a mechanic of the 
higher paid class until a few thousand 
dollars saved, a few more thousands 
from the distribution of the estate of 
a wealthier relative and the maturing 
of some endowment insurance en- 
abled him to retire with a modest 
income. My mother is the daughter 
of a New Hampshire farmer and both 
parents were educated in one of the 
academies that flourished in New 


England before the public high school 
reached its present development. In 
my case, it was decided that I should 
go to college and so I matriculated at 
Dartmouth, where I gained some 
fame as a football player and won the 
reputation of being the best boxer in 
college. I made a creditable record 
in my books, too, and earned enough 
money from newspaper correspond- 
ence to pay a large part of my own 
expenses. 

It was natural that I should drift 
into newspaper work after gradua- 
tion and, more through good fortune 
than because my ability was greater 
than that of my fellow reporters, I 
advanced in my profession with 
moderate rapidity. By the time I 
was five years out of college, I had 
pursued noted political campaigners 
up‘and down and across the United 
States, had gone up into the air with 
famous aviators, had written up an 
election in Canada and had observed 
the progress of a war in Mexico. 

It happened at this time that the 
young man acting as assistant to our 
correspondent in London wanted a 
vacation of a few months and I was 
sent to England to take his place. 
The British and Continental news- 
papers. were just then giving much 
space to the performances of a certain 
Prince Oswald, heir to a petty throne, 
who was roaming about Europe and 
conducting himself in a way that 
but for his title, would have earned 
him more than one richly deserved 
thrashing. Prince Oswald was in 
London when I reached there, and 


*Sometime in 1910 I was invited to have a paper at a meeting of the Merrimack County 
Pamona Grange, and this was prepared for the occasion. I was unable to be present. 
Stumbling upon it today, I hasten to give it to the public in this way.—AUTHOR: 
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had already added some unsavory 
chapters to his disereditable record. 

One day, a week or two after I had 
taken up my duties as a foreign cor- 
respondent, I was hurrying along a 
London street when I bumped into a 
young man walking in the opposite 
direction. The collision was wholly his 
fault and I was proceeding on my way 
without waiting for or giving an apol- 
ogy when one of twomen closely follow- 
ing him unceremoniously halted me. 

A heavy hand dropped: on my 
shoulder and swung me about and I 
found myself facing a tall, bearded 
chap of a somewhat soldierly bearing. 

“You neglected to apologize for 
your rudeness, sir,” he said. ‘‘Do 
so at once.” 

“Who the devil are you?” I de- 
manded. ‘‘ What are you interfering 
for? Take your hand off my shoul- 
der.”’ Fa 

“You will apologize, sir,” he re- 
peated and he tightened his grip with 
the words. 

I did not intend to argue further 
and as he refused to remove his hand 
I removed it for him and hurt his 
wrist in doing it. 

“Tf you lay your hand on me again,”’ 
I said, “I will certainly knock you 
down. Now go on about your busi- 
ness.” 

The one who had so strangely be- 
come my opponent hesitated a mo- 
ment but the young man who had 
caused all the trouble called out to 
him and he abandoned his quarrel 
with me with manifest reluctance. 

The incident puzzled me for a 
minute or two, but I decided that it 
was of no consequence and was about 
to dismiss it from my mind when it 
occurred to me that the features of 
the person with whom I had collided 
were familiar. Then it flashed upon 
me who he was. I had seen his pic- 
ture so many times in the newspapers 
that it was a wonder I had not recog- 
nized him at once. Beyond a doubt, 
I had bumped Prince Oswald. I 
chuckled in genuine amusement and 
then forgot all about the matter. 
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Three days later, my chief told me 
to go to the Hotel Piccadilly and send 
my card to suite 37, 

“T’ve been given a tip that there’s 
a story of some kind there,”’ he said. 
“Suppose you go and see what it is.”’ 

I went and when I was ushered into 
suite 37 I found myself in the presence 
of Prince Oswald and apparently at 
the mercy of his bodyguard of two. 

The tall man with whom I had had 
my previous encounter admitted me, 
and he at once closed the door and 
placed his back against it. The prince 
was seated in a big arm chair, regard- 
ing me with small, malicious eyes. Be- 
side the chair stood his other traveling 
companion, dressed in a gorgeous uni- 
form and wearing a sword. The tall 
fellow was also in uniform but his 
sword, sheathed, stood against the 
wall in a corner of the room. 

This last mentioned individual 
seemed to be a sort of master of 
ceremonies and he did not permit me 
to remain long in ignorance of the 
object sought in decoying me to the 
prince’s apartments. 

“You will apologize in the most 
humble manner for the indignity 
visited upon Prince Oswald the other 
day,” he said, in tones of the utmost 
finality. 

“Do you make that as a statement 


_ of fact?” I inquired. 


“Most certainly, sir,” he replied. 

“Then you are a liar,”’ I answered, 
“for I shall do nothing of the kind.” 

The prince sprang to his feet. 
“Trifle with him no more, Hugo,”’ 
he commanded. “See that he does 
as he is told.” 

From somewhere about Hugo’s per- 
son came a revolver and he pointed 
it straight at me. I have said that 
he had the manner of a soldier and 
he was presumably familiar with fire- 
arms but in this instance he was in- 
cautious. He stood so near me that 
I had only to reach out my hand and 
grasp his wrist and so quickly did I 
act that I had transferred the revolver 
from his right hand to my left before 
he fairly realized what I was about. 
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Then I hit him, squarely on the 
point of the jaw. He went down and 
I knew that he would not rise at once, 
for I had given him a knock-out blow. 

I wish that I could describe the 
expression of rage that swept over the 
face of Prince Oswald, but I haven’t 
the trick with words to do it. He 
was so mad that he nearly choked. 

“Run him through, Eric,” he 
shrieked and the obedient Eric whip- 
ped out his sword and came at me. 

I had broken open the revolver and, 
that neither I nor another might do 
harm with it, had extracted the cart- 
ridges, thereby seriously impairing 
its value as a weapon of defence. It 
had no doubt that the princely idiot 
would allow his servant to kill me and 
the intention of the man with the 
sword to run me through was evident. 

But one thing occurred to me to do 
and I hurled the revolver at him with 
all my force. It struck him in the 


head and he dropped to the floor, to 
stay down even longer than his com- 


rade. 

Fright succeeded rage on Prince 
Oswald’s face, but he tried to main- 
tain his dignity. 

“Well, sir, what do you intend to 
do now?” he demanded in a voice 
that trembled in spite of his efforts to 
control it. 

“T am tempted to sweep the floor 
with you.” I responded, for I was 
now, with justification I think, 
thoroughly mad myself. ‘‘ Another 
temptation that assails me is to shake 
you out of your boots, but I think 
I will resist both. I will just say 
good day and get out of here.” 

My departure was delayed, how- 
ever. While I was talking with the 
Prince, Hugo had risen to his feet and 
had secured possession of his own 
sword. I now found him between 
me and the door and apparently as 
determined to make good use of his 
blade as Eric had been. I slowly 
retreated backward and while Hugo 
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was enjoying his triumph picked up 
the sword that Eric had dropped when 
the revolver hit him in the head. 
I registered a mental prayer of thank- 
fulness that fencing was one of the 
exercises I had chosen to keep my- 
self in good physical condition when 
I no longer had to meet the training 
demands of college athletics and in 
the same moment that I breathed the 
prayer I parried Hugo’s first thrust. 

If he had been in the frame of mind 
to enjoy it, Prince Oswald might now 
have had the pleasure of watching a 
pretty bit of sword play. It was a 
lively bout, but it had not lasted long 
before I had the best of reasons to 
believe that the fencing instructor 
of the Manhattan Athletic Club 
knew his business, and that he had 
succeeded in imparting something of 
what he knew to me. Hugo was out- 
classed_at what might reasonably 
have been called his own game, and 
his intense desire to kill me was soon 
succeeded by a desire even more in- 
tense to keep me from killing him. 

I had no idea, of course, of going to 
that extreme, but I did think of 
pricking him a little. Humanita- 
rian impulses restrained me, though, 
and I waited until I saw a chance to 
work a disarming trick I knew and 
sent his sword spinning across the 
room. 

“Now, Hugo, my _ impetuous 
friend,” I said, “I don’t want to hurt 
you, but I have had quite enough of 
you. Suppose you go over in that cor- 
ner and stay there.” 

Hugo acted upon my suggestion 
without hesitating for a moment. 
I walked leisurely to the door, dropped 
my sword and, turning, faced Prince 
Oswald for the last time. 

“Permit me to bid you good morn- 
ing, your highness,’ I said. “TI 
have, on the whole, enjoyed my call 
and I hope that it has given equal 
pleasure to you.” 

Then I went out. 





ACROSS THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS 


By Norman C. Tice 


When the first warm days of April 
arrive and the snow is rapidly vanish- 
ing from the sun-beaten hilltops, I 
begin to scout along the trail. Na- 
ture is new to me after the long, cold 
days of winter, when the frost snaps 
the twigs of the trees and the snow 
mantles the sleeping earth. As I 
have said, when the first warm days 
arrive, I take to the trail. There 
is a suggestion of subtle mystery in 
the air. It is detected in the open- 
ing buds and in the songs and move- 
ments of the birds. 

The slopes of the hills are smooth in 
grassy waves, which were beaten 
down by the snows of the previous 
winter. All through the undulations 
can be seen the trails of the mice, 
with now and then an opening of 
some subterranean passage. At 


~ varied intervals a house composed of 
interwoven grasses is cleverly con- 


cealed. The brook, also, has a tone 
of mystery and sings joyously, as it 
tumbles along, full-banked and strong. 
Willows and alders, heavily tagged, 
sway in unison with the current as 
their lower branches are flooded in 
the rapid current. A few leaves of 
the adder-tongue have pierced the 
dull gray matting and are beginning 
to open. The song sparrows are 
flitting around in joyful song or are 
busy in contemplation of summer 
homes. 

Now and then a snow bank, dis- 
colored and coarse, nestles beneath 
some overhanging bank, half-shielded 
from the direct rays of the sun. It 
will soon vanish away and our last 
reminder of winter will be gone. A 
hawk wheels aloft in dizzying circles, 
and crows are sailing past, busy and 
silent. A crane, on his journey 
northward, grandly ploughs the air, 
as he passes through the valley, not 
deigning to settle in these shallow 
coves. 


I travel the length of the meadow 
and enter the woods. The shrubs 
and bushes are in full bud and every 
plant of the wild is in its subtle time of 
budding mystery. Light green points 
are beginning to appear on the tips 
of the firtrees, and the ashes and 
poplars and other venturesome trees 
are showing a pale-green trifle of 
leaf. There is a stir of growing 
things in the air and an odor of per- 
fume on the warm breeze. There 
is activity on the part of the bird 
folk, suggestive of the season of 
nesting and the rearing of their 
young. As I pass a mossy, over- 
hanging bank I startle a flock of 
juncoes into flight. They have been 
feeding upon the seeds of the hard- 
hack and are doubtless preparing for 
their northern flight. They perch 
upon the limbs of the trees, where I 
catch a gleam of their white bills and 
slate-colored heads. 

As I travel along the trail I miss 
my winter friends, the chickadees, 
sap-suckers, and jays. They are 
doubtless farther away in the swamp, 
or else have migrated to cooler climes. 
I leave the woodland path and follow 
a road which leads past a deserted 
farmhouse. The dull gray walls look 
sad and forlorn. Ruin is depicted on 
the decaying sheds and fences, and 
the broken and unfastened windows. 
A pair of robins have constructed 
their nest on the jet of the dis- 
mantled shed. 

I cross the wornout fields where the 
water oozes forth from the thin soil, 
or stands in dirty pools in the hol- 
lows. I climb the pasture hill. In 
the distance are the rugged peaks of 
the White Mountains, with a dainty 
tracery of snowdrift that sparkles in 
the sunshine. Below is the flooded 
valley, with groups of alders and 
stumps of decayed cedars standing 
about. I scrambled down _ the 
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wooded hill and cross an open field, 
bordered by an old rail fence. I 
climb over the fence and find myself 
on the verge of the flooded river. 
The outline of the river can be dis- 
cerned by the fringing border of wil- 
lows, now half covered by the rapidly 
flowing stream. A flock of birds come 
flying down the valley. They alight 
on the willows and begin an incessant 
chatter. They are blackbirds, on 
their northern pilgrimage. Some fly 
away from the trees and, finding a 
grassy hilltop which barely pierces 
the water’s flow, they search for food. 

A boat is tied close by. I untie 
the rope and, taking the oars, I row 
about the flooded meadow. Then I 
‘paddle into the swamp. I let the 
oars rest in the oar-locks and drift 
at will among the stumps of dead 
trees and dwarfed cedars. 

I perceive a motion in the midst of 
the swamp. I look intently, but all 
is quiet. Again I see a movement as 
of a dark colored bird. I look very 
carefully this time, and I can dis- 
tinguish a brown, sticklike stub, as 
of an alder branch. More careful 
inspection and I can see the bright 
eyes of a meadow-hen. I move the 
oars against the boat, and she rushes 
to a safer retreat. Again I move the 
oars and she scurries away. The 
blackbirds chatter in the alders and a 
wild duck seeks refuge in rapid 
flight. Kingfishers shriek from their 
perches on cedar stubs and a partridge 
drums on an upland log. 
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I row across the bay of the lake and 
land my boat on the sandy beach. I 
fasten it securely to a tangled tree 
root. Then I climb the sandy bank 
which is sparsely covered with thin 
grass and clumps of dwarfed bushes. 
As I walk along the bank a sandpiper 
rushes away, with a loud ery, and 
sails over the water in his curious 
flight. I look carefully about and I 
find a cleverly concealed nest of dried 
grasses, beneath a dwarfed bunch of 
willows. Three large, speckled eggs 
lie in the hollow of the nest, I walk 
away toward the woods. Boat sails 
can be seen in the distance, and 
flocks of water birds, as if in play, 
race past. 

The pine woods are near, and I 
follow a well worn trail which leads 
amongthem. The path winds among 
the trees in an intricate maze. It 
passes by a large rock, or a mossy 
knoll, with trails of evergreen hang- 
ing from it. Presently I reach a 
rocky pasture, where clumps of shriv- 
eled sweet fern are interspersed with 
the slender spirals of the hard-hack. 
I follow the sandy road toward a 
remote farmhouse and open the bars 
at the end of the lane. Two clusters 
of lilac bushes on either side of the 
gateway are heavy with masses of 
purple bloom. Their perfume lies 
heavy upon the evening air. I un- 
latch the gate and pass up the narrow 
garden walk, bordered by old fash- 
ioned flowers. It is my home and the 
end of the trail. 





DO NOT WORRY SO 
By Georgie Rogers Warren 


Slowly I have learned not to hurry, not to worry, 
Surely I have learned it is better so—to go slow— 
For, you know, there’s such a little way to go. 
Truly I have learned all this, 

And much I would not miss 


That you can know; 


So do not worry—and go slow— 
There’s ‘such a little way to go. 
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COL. CHARLES SCOTT 

Col. Charles Scott, long a leading citizen 
of Peterboro, died on March 12 at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. L. G. Smith, in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., where he had resided, with his 
wife, for the past eleven years. 

He was born in Peterboro, April 14, 1829, 
the son of William and Phylinda (Crossfield) 
Scott and great-grandson of Maj. William 
Scott of Revolutionary fame. He received 
only a common school education, but was 
himself a teacher in youth, and afterwards a 
clerk in different Peterboro stores. At 
twenty-three he became proprietor of the 
Peterboro Transcript which he published 
three years and then sold, having received a 
commission as deputy sheriff, which position 
he held for some time, and was afterward, for 
three successive five-year terms, sheriff of 
Hillsborough County. 

He enlisted in the Union service in the 
Civil War, going out as major of the Sixth 
New Hampshire Regiment; was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel, in 1862, but was taken 
ill with malarial fever and placed in a hospital 
at Newport News. When convalescent, 


with a large party, he started up the Potomac 
on a steamer which was sunk in a collision, 
and nearly all on board drowned, he escaping 


with a few others by clinging to the smoke- 
stack of the sunken vessel. The exposure 
and strain brought on a relapse resulting in 
severe nervous prostration, from the effects 
of which he never fully recovered. - 

Colonel Scott was always interested in 
military affairs, was a member of the old 
Peterboro Light Infantry, and a member and 
a years commander of the Peterboro Cav- 
alry. 

He was a Republican in politics, repre- 
sented his town in the legislature in 1876, 
1891 and 1893, and his district in the State 
Senate in 1897. He was also police justice 
for Peterboro from 1892 till disqualified by 
the age limit. He was president of the Peter- 
boro Historical Society, a member of Peter- 
boro Lodge, I. O. O. F., and a Congrega- 
tionalist. As a citizen he was most public 
spirited and a leader in all good works. 

He is survived by a wife, and a daughter, 
Mrs. L. G. Smith. 


GRANVILLE P. CONN, M. D. 


Dr. Granville Priest Conn, for many years 
a leading physician of Concord and the state, 
died at the home of his son in Wayne, Pa., 
March 24, at the age of eighty-four years. 

Doctor Conn was born in Hillsborough, 
January 25, 1832, and was educated at 
Norwich (Vt.) University and Dartmouth 
Medical College, graduating from the latter 
in 1856, and being the last survivor of the 
class at the time of his death. He practiced 


first in Randolph, Vt., and in 1862 went out 
as assistant surgeon in the Twelth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteers for service in the Civil 
War, at the close of which he settled in prac- 
tice in Concord, where he continued till his 
retirement about two years ago, when he went 
to Pennsylvania to pass his remaining days. 

He was eminently successful in his profes- 
sion, and enjoyed a state-wide reputation. 
He was active and prominent in the organi- 
zation and work of the Concord and State 
Boards of Health and was president of the 
latter, from its organization, for a long series 
of years. He was secretary of the New 








Hampshire Medical Society from 1869 till 
1914, except for the years 1880 and 1881, 
when he was vice-president and president, 
respectively. He was city physician of 
Concord from 1872 to 1876, and United 
States pension examiner from 1877 to 1881. 
He was also for a long time surgeon for the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. He held member- 
ship in the American Medical Association 
the Medico Legal Society of New York, an 

the International Association of Railway Sur- 
eons, the Masonic Fraternity, and the 
Society of Colonial Wars, and had long been 
medical director of the New Hampshire 
Department, G. A. R. He was lecturer on 
hygiene in Dartmouth Medical College from 
1886 to 1896, professor from 1896 to 1909, 
and professor emeritus from the latter date. 
He received the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Norwich University in 1881. He edited and 
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compiled a volume of biographies of New 
Hampshire Surgeons in the Civil War. 

He married at East Randolph, Vt., May 
25, 1859, Helen M. Sprague, who died in 1914. 
Their two sons were Frank W. Conn, de- 
ceased, and Charles F. Conn, Dartmouth, ’87, 
now of Pennsylvania, an engineer and at one 
time treasurer of the Boston Terminal Com- 
pany. 


ASA WALKER, U.S. N. 


Rear Admiral Asa Walker, U. S. N., re- 
tired, a native of the town of Milton in this 
state, died at Annapolis, Md., March 7, 
where he had made his home since retirement 
in 1908. 

He was born November 13, 1845, the son 
of Asa T. and Louisa Walker, who removed to 
Portsmouth in his childhood, where he was 
educated. He was appointed to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1862 and graduated 
in 1866. He became an ensign on March 12, 
1868; a master on March 26, 1869; a lieuten- 
ant-commander on December 12, 1884; a 
commander on April 11, 1894; a captain on 
September 9, 1899, and rear admiral on Jan- 
uary 7, 1906. 

Before taking command in the Spanish- 
American War of the U. S. 8. Concord, on 
which he took part in the battle of Manila 
Bay on May 1, 1898, he was stationed at the 
Naval Academy for four periods, part of the 
time as instructor. For his part in the battle 
of Manila he was advanced nine numbers for 
“eminent and conspicuous conduct in battle.” 
He was on duty at the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I., 1899-1900. 

Admiral Walker was a member of the 
Naval Examining Board, 1900-01, and com- 
manded the U. 8. 8. San Francisco January 
2, 1902, to November 21, 1903. He served 


as a member of the General Board from Jan- - 


uary, 1903, until November of that year and 
had command of the U. S. 8S. Wabash the 
next two years. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington on February 28, 1906. 

He retired from the service November 13, 
1907, having attained the age limit of sixty- 
two years. 

He is survived by his second wife and one 
son, Dr. Wallis G. Walker of Portsmouth. 


HON. C. W. WILDER 


Christopher W. Wilder, a prominent resi- 
dent of Conway and a leading citizen of Car- 
roll County for many years, died at his home 
_in that town, on December 19, 1915. 

He was born in Lancaster, Mass., January 7, 
1829, but removed to Conway, with his parents, 
in infancy, and there spent his life. He was 
much in public affairs, holding various town 
and county offices, representing his town in 
the legislature and serving for five years as 
judge of probate, by appointment of Governor 
Weston. Politically he was a staunch Demo- 
crat and was prominent in the councils of his 
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party in county and state for many years. 
He transacted much business in the line of 
settling estates; but his life work was the 
management of the Conway Savings Bank, 
which was chartered through his efforts in 
1869, and to which he thereafter chiefly de- 
voted his attention. In religion he was a 
Swedenborgian, but was an attendant and 
liberal supporter of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

He married, November 25, 1852, Sophia 
Greenwood of Bethel, Me., who died some 
time ago, as have their three children, but 
several grandchildren survive, among whom is 
Levi N. Quint of Conway. 


CHARLES GILLIS 


Charles Gillis; long a prominent citizen 
and for some time a hotel-keeper of Brad- 
ford, and formerly of Hillsborough, died at 
his residence in the former town, February 
8, 1916. 

He was a native of Francestown, born 
October 5, 1839, and educated in the common 
school and David Crosby’s famous academy 
at Nashua. He served in the Eighth New 
Hampshire Regiment in the Civil War, was 
with General Butler at New Orleans, and 
with Sheridan during the Wilson Raid in 
Virginia, and the Luray Valley expedition. 
He was present at the execution of the con- 
spirators in the Lincoln assassination. He 
conducted the St. Charles Hotel at Hills- 
borough Lower Village, ten years after the 
war, and the Raymond House in Bradford 
for twenty-four years, up to its destruction 
by fire in 1897. 

He was twice married: first to Augusta 
King of Nashua, and, after her decease, to 
Anna H. Robbins of Hillsborough. He was 
a man of keen wit, and decided opinions, a 
warm friend and a public spirited citizen. 


WILLIAM H. VICKERY 

William H. Vickery, long a leading druggist 
and prominent citizen of Dover, died at his 
home in that city; March 10, 1916. 

He was born in Dover, February 16, 1839, 
and had always resided there, entering the 
— business in 1864, and continuing through 
ife. 

He represented his ward in the legislature 
two terms in the ’70s, and was a member of the 
School Board from 1884 until 1894. He was 
a member of the Advent Church. 

He leaves a wife, three sons, James E., 
Charles W. of Juneau, Alaska, and Harris K. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and two daughters, Mrs. 
J. J. Eden of Newburg, N. Y. and Mrs. Paul 
V. Lockwood of Portsmouth. 


COL. EVERETT O. FOSS 


Everett O. Foss, a long time newspaper cor- 
respondent of Dover, and active politician for 
many years, died in that city March 1. He 
was a native of the town of Strafford, born 
December 24, 1830. He was employed in 
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youth in the office of the Morning Star, a 
Free Baptist paper published in Dover; but 
removed to Minnesota in early manhood, 
where, in 1857, he established and edited the 
Courier, at St. Peter, and was appointed a 
colonel on the staff of Governor Medary of 
that state. Returning to Dover, in 1861, he 
established the Daily Union, a morning paper, 
in that city, which was short lived, but gave 
the people of the city the first news of the 
shooting of Colonel Ellsworth at Alexandria. 

Colonel Foss traveled much, and held the 
distinction of being the only man to witness 
the assassination of both Presidents Lincoln 
and Garfield, and narrowly missed being pres- 
ent at that of President McKinley. He was 
a public spirited citizen, and initiated and 
aided in carrying out many important local 
enterprises. He was also greatly interested 
in historical and genealogical matters. 


CAPT. WILLIAM F. WILEY 


William F. Wiley, born in Conway, N. H..,. 


January 3, 1838, died in Peabody, Mass., 
February 17, 1916. 

He was educated at Fryeburg, Me., and 
removed to Salem, Mass., when twenty years 
of age, where he was in business, and was a 
member of the Salem Light Infantry, which 
was Company A of the Seventh Massachu- 
setts Regiment before the Civil War; at the 
outbreak of which he enlisted in the Union 
Service. He served first in the Eighth Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers and, later, in the 
Twenty-fourth, and was mustered and, at the 
close of the war, as a Captain. 

He then engaged in the leather business at 
Peabody, where he continued. In 1900-he 
was appointed postmaster by President Mc- 
Kinley and held the office until 1912. He 
was a Mason, an Odd Fellow and a past com- 
mander of Union Post, No. 50 G. A. R. 


GEORGE E. AIKEN 


George Edward Aiken, a native of Goffs- 
town, N. H., born January 1, 1834, died in 
the Mount Vernon Hospital, New York, 
March 3, 1916. 

Mr. Aiken was a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, of the class of 1857, and had been promi- 
nent in musical circles in New York and Bos- 
ton for more than fifty years. He had charge 
of the music at the funeral of ex-President 
Ulysses 8. Grant. 


WILLIAM R. BRACKETT 


William Ross Brackett, born in Littleton, 
November 24, 1842, died in Plymouth, 
March 1, 1916. 

Mr. Brackett was engaged in railway serv- 
ice nearly all his active life, and was well 
known to the traveling public in northern 
Mew Hampshire. He was a clerk in the office 
of the old Boston, Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road, for several years, and later, from 1864 
to 1884, general ticket agent. Subsequently, 
for some years, he was general baggage agent 
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of the Boston & Maine, in Boston, leaving the 
railroad service to go to Littleton to care for 
a wealthy uncle, Cephas Brackett, from whom 
he inherited a fortune, retiring, afterward, 
and living quietly at Plymouth. 

’ He leaves a wife, Ella Stearns, daughter of 
the late well-known railroad man, Wilbur 
(Webb) Stearns, and a daughter, Lucy 
Stearns, wife of Harry Merrill of Littleton. 


FRED LEIGHTON 


Fred Leighton, born in Concord, January 
25, 1857, died in Webster, March 5, 1916. 

Mr. Leighton was a son of the late Calvin 
Leighton, was educated in the old Wash- 
ington Street Grammar School in Concord, 
and, at an early age, entered the office of The 
People newspaper, to learn the printer’s trade. 
He continued in connection with the estab- 
lishment, with which the Patriot was subse- 
quently merged, working as compositor and 
foreman, until after the establishment of the 
Daily Patriot, when he was soon assigned to 
duty as city editor, which position he held 
till 1909, when he transferred his services to 
the Monitor office, where he held a similar 
position till death, which came suddenly from 
apoplexy while on a visit to his wife, who was 
then in a Webster sanitarium. 

For may sessions, Mr. Leighton had re- 
ported the proceedings of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature for the papers which he 
served, and in this capacity, as well as in that 
of city editor, and reporter for various other 
journals, he gained a wide acquaintance and 
a large circle of friends, as well as a reputa- 
tion for faithful and conscientious work un- 
surpassed in the profession. ae. 

Mr. Leighton was united in marriage 
September 20, 1887, with Miss Irene Harnden 
of Groton, Mass., then a compositor in The 
People office, who survives, with one son, 
Alan, a graduate of the New Hampshire Col- 
Iege and Cornell University in the depart- 
ment of chemical enginering. 


REV. GEORGE 8S. ROLLINS, D. D., 


Rev. George S. Rollins, D. D., born in 
Franklin, N. H., April 28, 1864, died in 
Springfield, Mass., April 13, 1916. 

His parents died when he was quite young 
and he was adopted by a family in Canter- 
bury and reared on a farm, which in his later 
years he acquired and made a summer resi- 
dence. He attended Monson, Mass., Acad- 
emy, for a time, labored in the South three 
years, for the American Missionary Society, 
and finally entered the Congregational Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, from which he 
graduated in 1892. In 1904 this seminary 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity for graduate and non-resident work 
which he had: done, while Fargo College of 
Fargo, N. D., gave him an honorary degree in 
1902. He preached in Chicago until 1894, 
at the same time doing graduate work. From 
that city he went to Davenport, Ia., where he 
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remained until 1902 as pastor of the Edwards 
Congregational Church. From 1902 to 1907 
he was pastor of the Park Congregational 
Church at Minneapolis, removing thence to 
Springfield, where he was pastor of the Hope 
Congregational Church till death. In 1887 
he married Helen F. Knowlton, of Monson, 
who survives him, with three children. 


DR. ALBERT L. MARDEN 


Albert L. Marden, M. D., a native of the 
town of Epsom, born December 31, 1849, 
and a graduate of the Dartmouth Medical 
School of the class of 1873, died at his home 
in Claremont, where he was in practice from 
1891 to 1910, and from 1914 till death, April 
2, 1916. He was first in practice in Perkins- 
ville, Vt., and for three years, from 1910, in 
Goffstown. He served in the Vermont legis- 
lature, and on the school board while in Per- 
kinsville, and was long a member of the Clare- 
mont Board of Health. 


DR. CHARLES A. DAVIS 


Charles A. Davis, a distinguished geologist, 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., September 29, 
1861, died in Washington, D. C., April 9, 
1916. 

He was the son of Lewis G., and Cyrena 
Frances (Pierce) Davis, and graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1886, receiving the de- 
gree of A. M., in 1889 from that institution, 
and that of Ph. D., from the University of 
Michigan later. He was a teacher of science 
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in the Hyde Park, Ill., high school for a time, 
professor of biology in Alma College, subse- 
quently, and later still instructor in forestry 
in the University of Michigan. Subsequentl 
he was employed as an expert in the U. &. 
Geological Survey, and since 1910 had been 
connected with the Bureau of Mines, at 
Washington. He had done much scientific 
writing, and was a member of various scien- 
tific societies. 


CAPT. W.-W. HARDY 


Captain Washington W. Hardy, who had 
circumnavigated the globe thirteen times, 
being in command of the vessel on eleven of 
these voyages, died in Dover, April 9, 1916. 

Captain Hardy was born in Chesterfield, 
March 15, 1838, son of Thomas and Sarah 
(Folsom) Hardy. His mother was a native 
of Exeter. His grandfather, Thomas Hardy, 
was a Revolutionary soldier. For much of 
his boyhood his home was in Brentwood and 
he was educated in part at Hampton Acad- 
emy. Going to Dover with his parents 
while still a boy, he began his sea career in 
1854 and followed it forty-seven years, thirty 
years as captain. He commanded various 
ships in the China and Japan trade. He was 
a member of the Boston and New York 
Marine Societies, Strafford Lodge of Masons 
and St. Paul Commandery, K. T., of Dover. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Henry 
H. Folsom, and a son, Hathaway, of Seattle, 
who is in charge of a section of the United 
States geodetic coast survey in Alaska. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES . 


The disappointment of the publisher in fail- 
ing to bring out the promised “ Progressive 
Manchester”? number of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
at the expected time is at the least greater than 


that of any subscriber. Unexpected delays have 

prevented the completion of the work; but. it is 

hoped that it will appear in a triple number 

a March, April and May, at no distant 
y. 


An interesting and appropriate exercise, 
arranged in connection with the Annual 
Meeting of the New Hampshire Old Home 
Week Association, Thursday, June 1, at 
the rooms of the Department of Agriculture 
in the State House is the memorial service, 
in honor of the late Ex-Governor Frank West 
Rollins, the father of ‘Old Home Week,” and 
long time president of the society, whose 
death has occurred since the last annual meet- 
ing. No more appropriate place for such 
service could be found, since up to the time 
of the recent enlargement of the State House, 
these rooms were occupied by the Governor 
and Council and it was there, in fact, that 
“‘Old Home Week” was born. 


The recent announcement that the old 
house in North Hampton, in which Gen. 
Henry Dearborn was born, is being torn down 
by the owner to make way for a modern 
bungalow, must have occasioned regret, if 
not surprise, in many minds. All such his- 
toric houses should be sacredly preserved by 
the state. General Dearborn was one of 
New Hampshire’s most illustrious sons. He 
made a notable record as a soldier in the Revo- 
lution; was twice afterward elected to Con- 
gress; was Secretary of War in the Cabinet of 
President Jefferson, and commanded the 
U.S. Army in the War of 1812. 


The most notable musical event of the 
season in New Hampshire, was the Keene 
Musical Festival, May 18 and 19. The 
chorus included some 250 voices, directed by 
Nelson P. Coffin, the most successful director 
in the state, who has created for Keene a repu- 
tation as a musical center, unequalled todgy 
by that of any place of its size in or out of 
New England. More than a dozen of the 
most eminent soloists in the country con- 
tributed to the success of the affair. 
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